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THE NEWER EDUCATION AND THE MINISTRY. 



By President William Jewett Tucker, D.D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 



The changes in subject-matter and in method which have 
brought in the newer education have affected the ministry more 
directly than any other profession. The old education was set 
toward the ministry. College after college arose, that " the light 
of learning might not go out, nor the study of God's word perish." 
If one wanted the best education, he could find it only in courses 
leading to the ministry. These were full and abundant. They 
had the acknowledged right of way. They moved on in easy 
confidence to the remotest bounds of theological learning. The 
contract with the first professor in Dartmouth College bound 
him "to teach Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, or any 
other like subject which it should be deemed best to have 
taught." 

Education as now organized and directed makes the student 
of science the favorite, not the student of theology. Is the 
student of theology, therefore, at a disadvantage as compared 
with his predecessor? Not at all, as I interpret the present 
situation. Modern education gives the student for the ministry 
a full opportunity. That is all any scholar ought to ask. But 
it also gives certain advantages, which have a distinct moral 
bearing on the ministry, of which I wish to take account in this 
article. 

Education as now organized is doing more than at any 
previous time to develop the individual minister, and to widen 
the ranks of the ministry. The old education which specialized 
from the beginning straight toward the ministry produced some 
very clear and noble results, the like of which one may see 
today in the Romish priesthood. It was an education with 
clearly prescribed ends, which were reached by clearly prescribed 
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methods. But something often seems to be lacking in the lives 
of those who came under that training, and sometimes the lack 
is pathetic. We are aware that the whole man is not always 
before us. Some part of the nature is untouched, or, if touched, 
undeveloped. Occasionally we get a hint of what the life might 
have been under a broader or freer training. Does anyone sup- 
pose, after reading Jonathan Edwards' study of the spider, that 
it would have been a loss to theology if he had opened his mind 
wide to the study of nature ? To the extent to which one 
allows himself to be less than he is capable of being, he makes 
himself of less use to society. Society wants the full man, the 
live man, the sincere man. No one, I think, can dispute the 
fact that the education of today helps men beyond any previous 
methods to find themselves, to discover their aptitudes, and to 
develop themselves according to their natural strength. 

And as it tends to develop and widen the man, so it tends to 
extend the range of the constituency of the ministry. Under 
the New England traditions the ministry was an aristocracy, and, 
therefore, had the social incentive at work for its supply. 
Family life was directed toward it. It passed as a profession 
from father to son. Children were consecrated to that form of 
service, and not infrequently bore names to remind them of 
their high calling. Mr. Beecher used to say that "none of the 
boys in father's family ever thought of trying to get away from 
the ministry except one, and that he made no such success in 
his waywardness as to encourage the others to attempt to follow 
him." The ministry of that time was more than a profession; it 
was a class. Our nonconformist brethren from England who 
visit us think that traces of this distinction still remain. 

The movement thus begun in the family toward the ministry 
was, as we have seen, taken up by the school and college. The 
change in regard to these two early incentives to the ministry is 
not equally great. The tendency of the family toward the 
ministry is probably still stronger than that of the school. But 
from both directions the change is very manifest. And the 
compensation for the change is in the fact that in place of these 
intermediate influences we have now the more direct appeal of 
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the ministr)' to the individual man. More men are today, I 
believe, entering the ministry of their own motion than at any 
previous time. I have in mind not a few candidates who have 
made their way out of hindering and diverting surroundings. I 
see those in college who want to cross the lines of study, that 
they may put themselves into connection with a theological 
training, indicating that the earlier direction was unadvised. I 
take account of those who are leaving other professions while it 
is yet early enough to study for the ministry. Nothing, I think, 
impressed me so much, when in the service of a seminary, as the 
number and the quality of men who turned to the pulpit out of 
mature conviction, and under purely personal and independent 
incentives. I am convinced that the recruiting ground of the 
ministry must be more and more among undesignated, unin- 
fluenced, unknown, and exceptional men. The ministry must 
find its recruits, like any calling, among those who are so minded, 
and it is one province of the new education to discover such 
men to themselves, and bring them to the front. The ministry 
must make an increasing place for the exceptional man. 

Another result of the newer education, the value of which to 
the ministry we cannot overestimate, is that it gives the minister 
contact with the mind of his time. Without question the minds 
of men at large are finding their chief training today in the school 
of utility. When Thoreau graduated at Harvard — it was about 
sixty years ago — he made the statement in his graduating 
address : " The world is more beautiful than useful." That is a 
statement which no one could dispute then or now. Everyone's 
opinion depends upon his point of view. But whatever may 
have been the proportion in Thoreau's time, it is now evident 
that where one sees real beauty in the world, ten see more 
clearly some kind of utility, and without doubt the proportion is 
increasing. 

Here, then, is a vast amount of mind to be reached, some of 
it thoroughly trained. It does not follow that a preacher must, 
therefore, become a utilitarian in his thinking. It does not fol- 
low that he must use the motives which lie on the low plane of 
utility. It does follow that he has an immense advantage if 
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he knows and understands, through his own training, the work- 
ing of this kind of mind. For one thing he will not offend and 
alienate it by inexact methods of thought. His statements will 
bear verification. His arguments will hold true to the laws of 
evidence. Having made contact with the mind thus trained, he 
will be able to move it to his own ends. Imagination, senti- 
ment, emotion will not be wasted. Exact thinking is not 
opposed to high thinking, nor logic to feeling, nor carefulness 
of speech to the freedom of the imagination. 

I have a practical suggestion to offer to our seminaries. I 
find that there is a considerable number of men who have been 
trained in the scientific, or semi-scientific, courses in our col- 
leges, who wish, as they near the close of their college course, 
to study for the ministry. Usually they are men of assured 
strength. Their decision shows that they are of mature and 
independent mind. No motive could influence men in these 
conditions except the overruling desire to enter the ministry. 
What can be done for them ? They will bring strength and 
consecration to the pulpit. They will be a special power 
in bringing the pulpit into contact with the type of mind 
which we have been considering. I do not hesitate to ask for 
a place for them in our seminaries, in our best seminaries, and 
that facilities be offered for gaining the necessary technical 
knowledge, especially in Greek. Otherwise we shall lose, out of 
the trained ministry at least, more and more of the best mind 
which our colleges are producing. 

A still further result which the newer education is giving to 
the preacher is clear and sure access to truth. Not possession 
of it in any large degree — that is the work of a lifetime — but 
access to it. 

I desire to enter my protest and warning against the assump- 
tion that truth in any form can be had for the asking, that it 
lies within easy reach of the mind. That is never the fact. 
Truth there may be within us, or above us, written, as Carlyle 
says, " on the black bosom of the night," for the guidance of 
our feet in plain paths ; but that is not enough. The paths of 
men are no longer plain ; they cross and recross in bewildering 
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confusion ; the world thickens ; and he who makes too easy a 
thing of duty or of truth only adds in time one more bewildered 
or wayward soul to the care of the Great Shepherd and his 
church. 

In spite of what we rightly call progress, in spite of the 
great and sure gains of knowledge, in spite even of revelation, 
nothing is more evident and more impressive than the remote- 
ness of truth from each new age. What is it which calls out 
the finest energy of each new age, except the search after truth ? 
This is no pastime. It is the serious business of serious men, 
lovers of their kind as well as lovers of truth. Who are schol- 
ars, and what are they trying to do ? Men who want to know 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and who 
want to have their fellow-men know, as they know, that, as 
Descartes said, "they mao walk sure-footedly in this life." 

It is well for all believers in progress to remind themselves 
of these motives and aims of true scholars, and of the urgent 
necessities which rest upon them, in view of the still remaining 
attitude of a part of the church toward its most advanced 
scholarship. Too much cannot be done to correct the mistake 
in many honest minds, that scholarship creates confusion, and 
introduces doubt where before there was faith. And to make 
this correction one must show how simplicity of thought and 
life has given way to complexity, which in turn means that 
much hard, brave, patient thinking must be done by somebody 
in every department of life, before anybody can act. 

In fact, it has now become evident that there are but two valid 
positions for the church to take — to fall back upon authority, 
and go to Rome, or to encourage all clear, straight, honest, 
reverent search after truth. The truth we want, and need, and 
must have for the ordering of faith and the conduct of life is 
not so accessible that we can dispense in the least degree with 
scholarship, unless we are prepared to accept authority. The 
most serious business, therefore, in education for the ministry is 
to give to the men who are to assume its responsibilities access 
to the truth. If there is any distinction between an educated 
and an uneducated ministry, it is here. Not simply that one 
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man can use better English than another, or quote more 
authors, or answer men with quicker wit, but that the educated 
preacher can give light, restore confidence, guide more safely 
and farther, and, if need be, take command when there is a call 
for a spiritual leader. 

The method of the newer education is fitted to give access 
to the truth in every department of theological training. The 
Bible is no more inaccessible to us than to our predecessors, 
when measured by the separating effect of language, but it 
does offer a more arduous task to us, since we have undertaken 
to find its place in history, and not only that, but to put our- 
selves within its historic order and movement, and let it carry 
us along with the providence of God. 

It is no easier task for us, as we turn to theology, when we 
consider either what the Bible has to say, or nature. Nature 
seemed to the theologian of the past generation simplicity itself. 
Our fathers preached Paley's Natural Theology as easily as they 
preached the Levitical law. They may not understand the 
embarrassments of those who must now take account of the 
theory of evolution, but they have no right to say to us, after 
this long and pleasant experience in the use of Paley, that the 
pulpit has no further use for what they called " natural theol- 
ogy." There is no option about the use or disuse of truth. 

And when we turn to our social problems, we find ourselves 
under no less a necessity for painstaking and thorough study. 
The difference between the old philanthropy and the new, or 
between the lower and the higher, has been well put in the 
statement : " The lower philanthropy tries to put right what 
social conditions have put wrong. The higher philanthropy tries 
to put right the social conditions themselves." The difference 
is immense. It is the difference between the charity which 
expresses itself altogether in relief and rescue, and the charity 
which expresses itself in restraint and precaution, in the effort to 
recover the rights of the individual, and in the greater effort to 
effect at some vital points the readjustment, if not the recon- 
struction, of society. 

To whatever department of theological training we turn, it 
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is found to be impossible to ignore or disallow the method of 
the newer education. The subject-matter of the old education 
must hold a chief place in the preparation for the ministry, but 
the subject-matter of the new has an increasing value, and its 
method is imperative in the reconstruction of theological science. 
And for the practical work of the pulpit we have the right to 
expect of the education which takes a man up on his way to the 
ministry that it will accomplish these three things : first, that it 
will develop and furnish the man as well as specialize toward 
preaching ; second, that it will give him contact with the mind 
of his time ; third, that it will give him access to the truth, and 
not simply the technical means of access, but the strenuous 
spirit of search. 



